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fiecord. 


The Missouri legislature has assembled. It 
was resolved, that it is inexpedient at the pre- 
sent session to proceed any further in legisla- 





tion, than is necessary for the organization of | 


the government and the appointment of its 
officers. 
RI 





MERCHANTS’ CONVENTION. 


Ata convention of delegates from the princi- 
pal Atlantic states, representing the merchants 
and others interested in commerce, assembled 
at Philadelphia, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted, and ordered to be pub- 
Jished: 

1. Resolved, as the opinion of this convention, 
that a system of commercial restrictions is un- 
favourable to industry, and that sound policy 
dictates the least practicable restraint upon in- 
dividual enterprise and exertion. 

2. Resolved, That the greatest possible reve- 
nue required by the national interests, should 


be collected from commerce, on account of the 7 


ease, economy, and certainty of its collection ; 


but that this cannot be effected but by the im- | 


position of such a rate of duties as will not be a 
restraint upon importations nor furnish an in- 
ducement to smuggling. 

3. Resolved, That by every important change 
of the tariff, the nation sustains an immense loss 
of productive labour. A well digested tariff, 
therefore, should never be changed, except for 





the purpose of equal protection to the different | 
interests of the country, or to provide for the | 


public wants. 


4. Resolved, That we consider the production | 


of public revenue the legitimate object of legis- 
lation on the subject of duties. 

5. Resolved, That the operation of the pro- 
posed tariff would be greatly to diminish our 
exports of agricultural products; greatly to re- 
duce the value of those remaining in the coun- 
try; greatly to lessen importations by reducing 
our means of purchasing both at home and 
abroad—almost to destroy the revenue arising 
from commerce; to lower the price of labour, 
and to increase the profits of the rich manufac- 


turer while it lessens the profits and wages of 


every other individual in the community. 

6. Resolved, That the adoption of the pro- 
posed tariff would produce very extensive smug- 
gling, and the consequent necessary imposition 
of internal duties, and heavy direct taxes, which 
would eventually cause a reaction throughout 








the whole community, and involve, in one com- | 


mon ruin, all the manufactories in the country. 
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7. Resolved, That the abolition of drawbacks 
would destroy the carrying trade in foreign 
commodities, hitherto a source of great enter- 
prise and wealth to our citizens; occasion im- 
mense losses to the commercial, manufacturing, 
and agricultural interests; and deeply affect the 
public revenue. 

8. Resolved, That a law requiring cash pay- 
ments of duties would materially affect the enter- 
prise of our citizens, by limiting the operations 
of the active merchants, increasing the price of 
foreign commodities to the consumer, and fa- 
vouring a monopoly to the rich, contrary to the 
best interests of the country. 

9. Resalved, That if Congress should not con- 
sider it expedient to repeal the duties hereto- 
fore laid for any other purpose than the produc- 
tion of public revenue, it cannot be either po- 
litic or just, to impose other and higher duties, 
the probable effects of which would be to be- 
nefit manufacturers at the expense of every 
other class of the citizens. 

10. Resolved, That the project of rendering 
ourselves independent of foreign nations, is 
founded in mistaken views of national inde- 
pendence. Manufacturing nations must always 
be more dependent on their customers, than 
those cultivating the soil on the purchasers of 
their produce. 

The convention also unanimously adopted a 
memorial to Congress, which memorial it was 
decided as a matter of decorum, should not be 
published until it has been presented. 

Wictram Bayarpn, 
President of the Convention, 
Joun Vavueuan, Secretary. 


Philadelphia, Nov. 4, 1820. 
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From the London Morning Chronicle, October 4, 


According to an article from Naples of the 
12th ult. it had been announced by telegraph, 
that Sicily has submitted to the constitutional 
government. 

Accounts from Madrid of the 19th ult. state, 
that the Spanish bishops who had assumed a 
part of the power of the inquisition, in prohi- 
biting the circulation of certain works, had been 
forbidden by a decree of the kingdom from ex- 


| ercising any such functions. 


A “National Dinner” was held at the Crown 
and Anchor tavern, in London, on the 2d of Oc- 
tober, “ to celebrate the triumph of civil liberty 
in Spain, Naples, Sicily, and Portugal.” Sir 
Robert Wilson in the chair. The names of 122 
stewards are published. Among them are the 
duke of Leicester, sir F. Burdett, Mr. Bennett, 


M.P., Mr. Denman, M. P., &c. 
} 
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At the great dinner given in London on the 
2d of October, “to celebrate the triumph of 
liberty in Spain, Portugal, and Naples,” the 
band of music played first the Marseilles Hymn, 
and when the toast “ the King” was announced, 
hisses Were mixed with applause. 

The British have ordered a smail squadron of 
observation to Lisbon. Marshal Berestord pro- 
bably arrived at Lisbon in September, in the 
Yengeur, 74, from the Brazils. 

A new conspiracy in the Ionian islands against 
the English has been detected. 

The law of primogeniture and entailment, has 
been suppressed by the Spanish Cortes, by a 
large majority. 

A Neapolitan decree deprives prince Castel- 
cicala, ambassador at Paris, of all his employ- 
ments, pay, and emoluments held of govern- 
ment, because he has refused to take the oath 
to the new constitution. 

Another deprives Carlo Ruffo, the son of Cas- 
telcicala, of the post of secretary to the embassy 
at Madrid, for the same reasons. 





A committee of ladies has been formed at 
Wottingham, to visit the prisons upon Mrs. Fry’s 
plan. 





St. Domingo.—By the arrival of the schooner 
Weymouth, captain Mason, from Port-au-Prince, 
we learn that Carisropue, the emperor, died on 
the 5th July last. The intelligence of his death 
had not been officially announced; it was said, 
that it was kept from the public with a view of 
placing his son on the throne. A revolt having 
taken place among the troops, the death of the 
emperor was made known. The troops at St. 
Marks, consisting of 6000 men, sent a deputa- 
tion to Port-au-Prince, announcing the empe- 
ror’s death, asking protection of President 
Boyer, who, fore s Ob yn the intelligence, sent 
one of his aids to ascertain whether it was cor- 
rect. The officer returned with a confirmation 
of the fact, and Boyer immediately set off, and 
entered St. Marks at the head of 18,000 men. 
Exertions were making to fit out all the armed 
vessels belonging to Boyer, and it was generally 
believed that the President would “subjugate 
the territory of his old enemy without diffi- 
culty.” 


It is stated that a bady of Christian Jews have 
lately been discovered in Persia, in the province 
of Hedesbegan, in Mesopotamia. Their whole 
number is about ten thousand. “ They have an 
archbishop and three bis!iops. The archbishop 
resides at Mosul; one of the bishops at Cho- 
rasbad ;. another at Meredeen, three days jour- 
ney from Mosul; and the third at Diarbekir. By 
the Mahomedans they are called Nazarenes; 
by the Arabs, Syrians: but among themselves 
Ebraims, or Beni Israel; which name denotes 
their relation to the ancient Jewish Christian 
church, as does also their language ; the Lord’s 
prayer and the apostles’ creed being very like 
to the original Hebrew. ‘They have no con- 
nexion whatever with the Greek or Roman 
churches. 

“ They hold the doctrine of the trinity in 
unity; and declare: Jesus Christ to be the way, 


| 

















RECORD—DEATH OF CHRISTOPHE—CHRBISTIAN JEWS. 


the truth, and the life. They acknowledge 
only the two sacraments, but both in the full 
sense and import of the Protestant church. 

* Thev have at Chorasbad, a large church, 
nearly of the size and appearance of the Scotch 
kirk at Madras, which is a fine building. For 
fear of the Mahomedans, they meet for public 
worship between the hours of five and seven on 
Sunday mornings, and in the evenings between 
six and eight. : 

“The country is said to be covered with gar- 
dens, abounding with a great variety of fruits. 
The men are chiefly engaged in cultivation, and 
the women in spinning.” . 

Within the last ten years, separate schools 
have been established for boys and girls, in 
which are taught the four gospels, the psalms, 
and other books. The scholars are taken to 
church morning and evening. [.V. ¥. Daily Ad. 


IHiscetlanp. 

The following notice of lord Byron, is 
evidently the production of one who had 
looked at his works on the dark side. ‘There 
is, however, so much force in the critique, 
that our readers will find themselves well! 
rewarded by its perusal. 


CRITIQUE ON MODERN POETS. 














Qui proficit in literis, deficit tamen in mori- 
bus, magis deficit quam proficit. 


A just estimate of national morality, it 
is said, may always be made from the state 
of national literature. The proposition is 
rot universally true: where literature is 
thinly diffused, the morals of the country 
must be measured by another standard; 
but when a country is in so high a state uf 
civilization, that literature has become an 
occupation instead of an amusement—when 
books are so rapidly circulated and so uni- 
versally read, that half the stock of the 
nation’s ideas are borrowed from its writers 
—when men begin to talk more of what is 
written than of what is done, and authors 
come to legislate to our opinions and our 
passions, then the state of our nationai lite- 
rature, and the tone of the popular writers, 


| become objects of the deepest interest; for 


as the people of a country read, so will they 
feel—and as they feel, so will they act. 

It is this circumstance that has forced 
my attention to the present favourites of 
literature. Iam a man advanced in life, 
and neither irascible nor jealous, particu- 
larly as I have nothing to hope or to fear, 
to win or to lose. I enter the arena not 
without emotion, but wholly without anxie- 
ty; and in the conflict, I call to the public 
to “strike—but hear.” I have seen the 
strong sense and caustic spirit of the writer 
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of the Baviad employed below their powers 
to “whip me those vermin,” who five-and- 
twenty years ago stained paper with the 
“ropy drivel of rheumatic brains,” and 
break on the wheel the butterfly forms of 
Anna Matilda, Laura Maria, and Della 
Crusca, cum multis aliis; 1 have seen the 
powerful club of the Anti-Jacobin Maga- 
zine wielded with resistless effect against 
the hydra-monster of the German school, 
and demolish, blow after blow, and every 
blow a death, all the sprouting imps of the 
brood, who, in the language of the Darwi- 
nian school, “breathed the soft hiss, or 
tried the fainter yell.” But these were like 
the tormenting insects we brush away in 
an evening’s walk—they teaze and they 
buzz, but there is no strength in their 
wing, and no lasting venom in their sting; 
they “come like shadows, so depart.” But 
now I feel like one who, after having got 
rid of those insects that tormented him, 


and hoping that the close of his progress 


may be unmolested, sees to his terror and 
astonishment a meteor rising above the 
horizon, “ perplexing hint with fear of 
change;” a meteor, the elements of whose 
orbit are beyond all calculation, whose 
fiery hair shakes “ pestilence,” though not 
war, and who retires troubled and anxious 
how the night so portentously ushered in 
may end. 

It must be obvious that I allude to lord 
syron—a phenomenon to whom the lite- 
rature of no age can produce a parallel: 
would that he were not a greater pheno- 
menon, if possible, in the moral than in the 
intellectual world—would that the inscrip- 
tion which posterity must place on the pe- 
ctestal to which modern idolatry has raised 
him, were not to be like that placarded on 
the statue of Louis XV.: “Sans foi, sans 
loi, et sans entrailles.” I feel his genius— 
1 know his popularity—I know his power. 
I care not; power, when employed in the 
eause of evil, only calls for a louder cry of 
denunciation, if it may be resisted; or of 
deprecation, if it may be averted. 1 will 
say what I think, and let his idolaters think 
what they say. 1 am aware of the danger 
J incur in attacking the popular idol; but 
I heed it not. He is like the image in the 
dream of the king of Babylon—he is part 
gold and silver, but part brass and clay— 
and such an image must fall and be broken 
in pieces. 

Time and morality will deal alternate 
blows at its perishable frame, like the 
giant statues with their flails in the visien- 
ary adventure of Roderic. ‘The blows of 
the former are slow; the biews of the lat- 








ter are sometimes decisive at once-—— 
What has become of Rochester, and Sed- 
ley, and Vanburgh, and Wycherly? Nay, 
who reads Dryden now without wishing 
his pages expurgated? Immoral poetry was 
never long-lived. Let the noble writer re- 
member that—and let his admirers remem- 
ber it too—a brief and forced existence is 
bestowed on it from the hot-bed of contem- 
porary pruriency of feeling; we wonder at 
its rapid growth—we are dazzled by its 
glaring colours—are overcome by its op- 
pressive odour; but we sicken while we 
praise, and before we have ceased to praise, 
the object of our admiration has sickened 
too. ‘There is, I allow, a fearful excess of 
genius and passion, when united, that obli- 
terates for a moment the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, and makes us half 
believe, that vice so dignified is almost vir- 
tue, and virtue so overshadowed almost 
loses its lustre. But this union of power- 
erful talent and intense feeling is very 
rare; the Jewish theology distinguished 
well between the spirits who know most, 
and the spirits who love most. Lord By- 
ron has no excuse from that dangerous 
union of mental enthusiasm, and heart~ 
born passion, that may lead far astray the 
minds of youthful poets when they love, 
but leaves behind it a glorious and fearful 
light, like that which follows the erratic 
path of the meteor. 

There is a generous and almost noble 
vice in that superb devotion, that “ proud 
humility,” with which we prostrate our- 
selves before the object of our earthly ado- 
ration; it has (IL speak it with reverence) 
many of the characteristics of true reli- 
sion; it has the same spirit of self-resigna- 
tion, of humiliation, of profound abjection 
of spirit, of an utter prostration of all its 
powers, mental and bodily, before the idol 
for whom it is dearer to die than to live for 
the first object on earth—such is the enthu- 
siasm of youthful passion. Lord Byron 
has nothing of this; he makes love like a 
sensualist, or a bandit: he loves only to 
enjoy, or to ravage; he stoops not to ad- 
mire the brilliant colours, er to inhale the 
delicious odour of the flower; if he stoops, 
it is to crush, to trample, and to destroy; 
he never remarks or commends one single 
moral or mental quality in the object of his 
passion; he appreciates her with all the 
callous and calculating brutality of a slave- 
merchant (in the miserable countries in 
which he wastes his existence,) by her locks 
that sweep the ground, or her naked feet 
that outshine the marble; he is a Mahomet‘ 
(vascillating between lust and ferocity,) 
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who would grasp the bright locks of his 
Irene, and strike off her head before his 
bashaws pour un coup de theatre. The 
man knows nothing of passion. 

There is also a pardonable enthusiasm 
in youth; the brilliant and seductive co- 
louring with which imagination paints the 
deformity of life—it is venial—it is almost 
justifiable to represent it to others in this 
light. 

“We have not to fear that the deception 
will be continued: perhaps we have to fear 
it may be dispelled too soon. In travelling 
through the desert of life, if a delirious 
companion points out to us a mirage, and 
invites us to drink, we cannot but sympa- 
thize with the delusion we almost wish to 
partake of. Reality is equally insufficient 
for the demands of the imagination and of 


_ the heart, and poets, the slaves of both, 


may be forgiven if they paint with glowing 
and exaggerated touches a world of their 
own, a world of love, and music, and fra- 
grance—of flowers that steal their balmy 
spoils from Paradise, and airs that “lap us 
in Elysium ;” and if they dwell too much 
on the first of these exquisite elements of 
their Paradise, we pardon them, for we feel 
that life has already undeceived us, and 
will soon undeceive them; they will learn 
that hatred is much more the business of 
the world than love; that in life, to speak 
the language of the schools, suffering is the 
essence, and joy the accident. 

Almost the first strains of every poet 
have been devoted to Love, but his latter, 
or at least the greater part of his works, 
are dedicated to Grief. Even the muse of 
Moore (the loosest of modern poets) has 
latterly changed her garb and her accent, 
as the French say, to throw herself into 
religion. It is said she can accommodate 
herself even to the monotonous psalmo- 


_ dizing of a Hebrew synagogue—can in a 


fine la Valiere style resign the luxuries 
and magnificence of the court, embellished 
by her charms, and polluted by her depra- 
vity, for the coarse weeds and chilling aus- 
terity of a Carmelite penitent; or, to speak 
in a more awful metaphor, we hope the 
harlot has converted her deariy bought 
cains into the price af the ointment of her 
conversion; has bowed at her Saviour’s 
feet, and wept there, and wiped them with 
those rich and redundant tresses, so often 

rnished with meretricious decorations, 
and displayed as the popular banner around 
which vice and voluptuousness were sum- 
moned to rally—tresses which should have 
rather streamed like the hair of Berenice, 
the ornament of earthly loveliness, and the 





CRITIQUE ON MODERN POETS. 


symbol of celestial invitation—the light of 
earth, and the star of heaven. Youthful 
_ poets have had their errors, but they have 
had their reformation; the acute suscepti- 
bility, and feverish desire of excitement, 
that led them far astray, was a pledge of 
their happy return—the pendulum touched 
by no mortal hand vibrates beyond all mor- 
tal calculation, and the writer who set out 
in his triumphant career of folly, pruriency, 
and vice, returns from his alternate oscilla- 
tion, purged, purified, and sanctified. None 
but minds of power can prove these ex- 
tremes; all minds of power in their turn 
have proved them; they have erred, and 
are bid by the voice of man and God to 
“go and sin no more.” ‘The muse of Byron 
sets out at once in the extreme; her lan- 
guage is blasphemy, her character misan- 
_thropy, her passion hatred, her religion 
despair. I have before spoken of that de- 
_sert in which other writers have tried to 
rear the flower, or to flatter with the mi- 
| rage. ‘The horrors of the desert are not 
enough for this writer: he aggravates them 
_ by breathing over its wilds the icy Sarsar 
| wind of death, and watching in its wither- 
| 


ing hiss the echoes of that blast which an- 

nounces the annihilating desolation of his 

own powerful and blasted mind; in the 

breath that exhales from his pages, no 
| flower of life can bloom—no verdure can 
| flourish—no animal can live; the heart and 
| its passions, life and its purposes, are alike 
suspended ; nothing of creation can pros- 
per; “the icy air burns fierce, and cold 
performs the effect of fire.’ What becomes 
of the convert of his poetical creed P— 
(poetical creed, for he has no other)—the 
victim gazes around him, wonders why, or 
for what he lives—love is illusion—nature 
a name—religion a farce—and futurity a 
jest; the convert bows, believes in—nothing 
—“dies, and makes no sign.” But “God 
forgive” the author. In writing of lord 
Byron, do I dare to deny or depreciate the 
genius of the first poet of the age? No: I 
were unworthy to be his meanest reader 
did I not confess, to his immortal disho- 
nour (let not those words be lightly es- 
teemed,) that he is a man whose intellec- 
tual powers might, like those of the ancient 
mathematician, shake the world from its 
place—God grant he may never find his 
*x# ¢]w—or we may tremble for the dissolu- 
tion of the moral universe. I grant him 








genius “beyond the potentiality of intel- 
lectual avarice ;” imagination that exhausts 
worlds, and then imagines new—an elo- 
quence of poetry that might draw after it 
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yet untempted—an imperial command of 
the whole region of poetry from its highest 
summit to its lowest declivity—an eye, 
whose reach extending beyond the range 
described by Shakspeare himself, scorns 
the restraint of that “proud limitary che- 
rub,” and glances not only from heaven to 
earth, but from heaven to hell—a felicity, 
richness, a variety of poetical modulation, 
for which nothing is too lofty or too low, 
from the satire to the sonnet, from the epic 
to the ballad; which can combine and echo 
in the same lines misanthropy and mirth, 
levity and despair—that like the satanic 
host, when assembled in council, can coun- 
teract or expand its dimensions at will, 
can to “smallest forms reduce its shape 
immense, and be at large”—but still “amid 
the hall of that infernal court”—where he 
presides as the master demon—the god of 
hell—in all the dazzling glory of omnipo- 
tent depravity—the mind sinks under the 
task of eulogizing, or describing, or even 
imagining the eyed of that “man—al- 
mighty” who, like his prototype in “ Keha- 
ma,” plunges from the heaven he has vio- 
lated, to the hell he has obtained the em- 
pire of, and deserves to reign over. 

I would accumulate on him every expres- 
sion that was ever dictated, uttered, or ex- 
torted, by the enthusiasm of praise, or the 
devotion of admiration; but when I had 
done so, I should feel I had been only heap- 
ing coals of fire on his head. 

Every talent so depraved becomes a 
crime; the intellectual powers rise up in 


judgment against their betrayer; every line 


(however its echo may be drowned by in- 
fatuated praise) has a voice that says, 
“ Why hast thou thus dealt with thy ser- 
vant?”’—praise is the bitterest satire, and 
admiration a horrible and hollow mockery. 
I know no exaltation more terrible than 
intellectual eminence thus seated like the 
regicides of old in a chair of torture, 
crowned with a circle of burning metal, 
and whose anointing turns to poison as it 
(drops on the head of the usurper, while all 
the subject talents that should “ put to 
their mouths the sounding alchemy,” turn- 
ing away from the’pomp, “ plead trumpet 
tongued against the deep damnation” of 
their apostate sovereign, and their own 
abused and prostituted energies. 

But I have spoken enough of lord Byron, 
‘et him now speak for himself. 


of all poetry is to instruct or to please. He 
‘vho seeks either from the perusal of lord 
Byron, must have a singular taste. He 
rust be prepared to look for it in the min- 
gled and chaotic gloom of infidelity. mis- 

















The end | 


‘anthropy, political scepticism, (the unfail- 


ing and dangerous companion of both,) and 
the avowed and ostentatious abandonment 
of every moral principle, social duty, and 
domestic feeling—* whatsoever things are 
pure, are lovely, are of good report—if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise,” his reader must invert the rule of 
a writer very different from lord Byron— 
he must nor “ think of these things.” From 
lord Byron’s own pages I shall select 
proofs that the charge is not exaggerated. 
From a poet we expect something to exalt 
or to delight; we expect that if his subjects 
be connected with the best interests and 
feelings of man, his lines shall breathe a 
lofty spirit of religious devotion, a pure 
and high love of morality—that they will 
display all the enthusiasm of patriotism, 
and the eloquence of passion; that all his 
public energies will be in their fullest vi- 
gour—all his social affections richly har- 
monized; that the dulcia vitia of his lines 
will rather exaggerate the goods of life 
than its evils; that his appropriate oflice 
will be rather to “open Paradise in the 
wild,” than to aggravate its sterility, defile 
its fountains, and blast its rare and infie- 
quent spots of verdure; and that when 
we have. clesed his pages, we shall wish 
that life was what he describes it, or at 
least think better of what he has described 
so well. 

Is this to be found in the poetry of lord 
Byron? What shall we think of the reli- 


gion of him who describes death as 


* The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of weakness and distress ?” 


(The best wish, perhaps, that the reader 


| of these withering lines can give the author, 


is, that he may find it so). Take another 

specimen of lord Byron’s creed from Childe 

Harold: 

“Even gods must yield, religions take their turn, 
*T was Jove’s, tis Mahomet’s, and other creeds 

Will rise with other years—till man shall learn 
Vainly his incense soars, his victim bleeds.” 
Alas! and is there then no truth? There 

is at least one obvious one—that the writer 

of those lines had no creed, and believed 

no truth. Take one more specimen, which 

[ almost shudder to trace: 

- “© The lyre, 

The only heaven to which earth’s children may 

aspire.” Childe Harold. 


This needs no comment.* 








* Also in Harold’s song to ** Donna Inez,” the 
poet speaks of the mark which the “ /adled He- 
brew wanderer bore.” It iS useless, however, 
to multiply passages to prove what is almost 
self-obyious, 
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What shall we think of the political 
principles of the writer whose tergiversa- 
tion, self-contradiction, and anomalous ver- 
satility, put calculation and conjecture to 
the blush, and make even genius ridiculous? 
who meanly insults Bonaparte in a lame 
and halting ode, and then in a palinode 
revives the hopes of his partisans, by the 
assurance that the violet shall again bloom 
in their vallies? Abstract principles in po- 
litics are, indeed, hardly worth contending 
for, and historical events become, from the 
late rapidity with which they have passed 
before our eyes, remote almost as soon as 
beheld; and where is the man, except lord 
Byron, who in the very seat and centre of 
that most awful struggle in Spain, which 
he must have witnessed, could write these 
frigid lines with a hand unshaken and a 
heart unmoved? 


“Three gaudy standards flout the pale blue 
skies, 

The shouts are France, Spain, Albion, Victory, 

The fue, the victim, and the fond ally 

That fights for ail, but ever fighis in vain. 


Time has proved the prediction as false 
as it was then base and soulless; Albion 
could not fight in vain—her cause went se- 
eurity for her with Heaven, and she has 
nobly redeemed her debt. 

There is a heartlessness about this man, 
that is the original sin of his poctry—every 
line represents and forces it on the reader 
with frightful fidelity. His country was 
engaged in a conflict unparalleled in mag- 
nitude and difficulty; did he aid her by 
arm, or brain, or pen? Did he wield a 
sword in her battles? Did he breathe a 
word in her senate? No: Rome was on 
fire, and Nero sat playing on his harp. He 
neither fought her battles, nor eulogized 
her heroes. 

Tyrteeus himself, lame as he was, could 
animate by his songs those whom he could 
not lead to battle. What did our modern 
Tyrteeus? The champions of his country 
bled, and he joyously smiled.* 

I have not done with his political here- 
sies. I repeat, what shall we think of the 
man who can address a late illustrious per- 
sonage in the words: 


**Weep, daughter of a royal line, 
A sire’s disgrace, a realm’s decay.” 





* What shall we think of the man who, on 


viewing the “ Talavera’s plain,” the Golgotha of 
his fallen countrymen, could, with the heartless- | 


ness of a French philosophe, and the withering 
sneer of a demon, address them as— 


“ Ambition’s honoured fools—there let them rot,” | 
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CRITIQUE ON MODERN POETS. 


Can wipe away lis own tears with the 
same facility with which he scrawled his 
Jacobinic whine, and on an event which all 
his countrymen wept with eyes and hearts 
overflowing, could ‘only produce the hemis- 
tich (half borrowed from Ossian,) 


‘In the dust 
The fair-haired daughter of the isles is laid!” 





The consistency of his literary principles 
is the same with that of his political—nhow 
eulogizing—now abusing. Does he really 
imagine that we have forgotten his “English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers?” or though we 
have, that Scottand Moorecan ever forget it? 
Yet, on these distinguished writers-he has 
poured abuse as virulent as its retraction 
was mean: to Moore, under the familiar 
and colloquial appellative of “my dear 
Moore,” he dedicates one of his poems, no 
matter which; they are all only lord By- 
ron in various masquing habits, the costume 
changed—but the same hideous likeness 
faithfully preserved. 

I have done with his want of all religi- 
ous creed, his desertion of that only anchor 
of the soul; with his defalcation in all pub- 
lic feeling, or political principle; with his 
revolting inconsistency in literary opinion. 

I pass on to his satire (yes, his satire, for 
that predominates throughout all his works), 
Misanthropy is very satirical, and I know 
no work of lord Byron’s that may not pro- 
perly be termed a satire on religion, mora- 
lity, social order, or domestic feeling; but 
his satire is not satire; it is only the mor- 
bid effusion of universal misanthropy. He 
lashes not with the hope of causing amend- 
ment, but of inflicting pain; the arm is 
strong, and the scourge is heavy—but-there 
is no benefit in the blow; it might be keen- 
ly retorted on him, “ strip thy own back.” 

The genuine satirist selects appropri- 
ate subjects, and marks them with diseri- 
minating severity. Is this the characteris- 
tic of his satire, who, feeling nothing too 
high tor his temerity or his talents, and no- 
thing too low for his malignity, sometimes 
reviles his sovereign, and sometimes lam- 
poons a scullion?* After this, who will 
value or dread his ostracism? 

A charge still heavier remains against his 
writings; the noblest. intellectual power 
may suffer eclipse under a passing cloud of 
scepticism; in the strife of the political 
warfare, a man may sometimes be seen 





* No exaggeration; listen to lord Byron’s own 
account of this miserable quarry of a “falcon 
towering in his pride of place” — 

‘Born in a garret, 'n a kitchen bred.” - 
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among the enemy’s rauks, whom we know 
to be in his heart on the other side. But 
what writer can assign a cause, (I do not 
talk of pleading an excuse, for that is im- 
possible,) for the predominant impurity of 
his works, but the predominant depravity 
of his mind. 

The works of lord Byron are just fit to 
be bound up with those of Cleland and 
Parny: it is incredible how females can 
peruse them, or how husbands and fathers 
can suffer their infamous impurity to shed 
its venom on the female mind. Look to his 
Parisina—his Manfred—his—look to all he 
has ever written. 

Crime itself appears "too vapid for his 
taste; simple fornication is not enough, it 
must be seasoned by adultery, by incest, 
by every loathsome and ineffable combina- 
tion. Vice, in its unmodified state, is not 
sufficiently meretricious. 

1 & * ¥ 4 

With a reference to the atrocious inde- 
cencies of Don Juan I shall not pollute my 
page. 

After this, it seems idle to notice lighter 
defects in lord Byron’s compositions; yet 
while admitting the unquestioned and un- 
questionable eminence of his genius, I know 
not any writer whose pages present more 
frequent instances of violation of every rule 
of good composition. His rhyme is often 
harsh, eccentric, and prosaical; if wit be 


justly defined the discovery of a resem- 


blance between remote objects, no speci- 
men of it occurs in his writings. I know 
not a single simile or metaphor that ever 


brought one acquainted with a resemblance 


unknown before. 

He paints from his own mind more than 
from nature or life; nor from either of the 
latter does he appear to have learned one 
beautiful combination, or one powerful con- 
trast. He appears to have looked on na- 
ture with the eye of a man who was trying 
to make the most of a storm, and power- 
fully depict its thunderings and lightnings; 
but amidst them he never reverts to the 
low voice of the Almighty, breaking forth 
through their terrors, and sending to man 
his law, even from the mount that burned 
with fire. His imagery often revolts us by 
its uiexpected vulgarity: — 

* Devices quaint, and frolic es ever new, 

Tread on each other's hibes. 


His epithets seem selected with wilful 
absurdity of inappropriateness:— 


“ Young-eyed lewdness” 


stems to have been borrewed irem the 
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| Christian name for lord Byron. 


mock-Darwin poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, 
where we have— 


* Of young-eyed massacres the cherub crew.” 


I protest I know not which monster is most 
loathsome; but, I believe, lord Byron’s. 

There is also a wretched affectation of 
classical pedantry, which would be disgust- 
ing in the theme ‘of a schoolboy, He raves 
about Parnassus, and “babbles about green 
fields” in Greece, as if any man in the pre- 
sent enlareement of intellect and diffusion 
of knowledge need have recourse to a dead 
language for either instruction or delight. 
This affectation leads him to unpardonable 
puerilities of common-place language. War 
is Mars, and female patriotism Minerva, 
and he invokes the Muse, and calls the 
moonlight “ pale Hecate’s rays ;” his Grveco- 
mania, seeins, however, latterly exchanged 
for a Turcomania; and the Rose must. be 
“ Gul,” and the ni ichtingale “ Bulbul,” and 
the Moon “Phingari,” and his heroines 

count the beads ofa 2 “Comboloio,” and fall in 
love with a “Galiongee.” Any thing but a 
“This 
shows a pitiful ambition in the fool whe 
uses it.” 

Even amid the richest luxuriance of po- 
etical description, the want of a moral taste 
withers all its fowers. Moral taste is more 
closely combined with intellectual taste 
than lord Byvon is disposed to imagine. 
There is something selfish, physical, and 
heartless in his enjoyments, as weil as his 
descriptions; and one cannot help feeling 
revolted by the-morbid emasculation of 2 
mind that can abandon the morality and 
intelligence of England, for the depraved. 


manners and intellectual destitution of that 


society he can paint so well, because— 
“He likes to dine on Beccaficos,” 

and would rather encounter a cart laden 

with grapes, than a wagon filled with the 

healthful harvest of his country. 

I know nothing easier than to compose a 
poem «@ la Byron: I acknowledge, also, } 
know nothing more difficult than to array 
it in the decorations of a genius like his 
The recipe is easily made: take a (not) 
human being, load him with eve ry vice and 


| 


| every evil passion that can deface humani- 


not sufficient, (as lord By- 
ron generaily seems to think,) borrow as 
much pride, malignity, and blasphemy, as 
Satan canafiord, if Satan can afford ei oughs 


ty; if these are 


let himy have a mistress, (a hero is “better 


accommodated than with a wife;”) but take 
care that she be the wife of another man— 
if possible, of his father, or, in default of 
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that, let her, (in some hemistich that.seems | 


to falter at its own meaning,) be insinu- 
ated to be his sister. Observe, let this only 
be insinuated; let a hint of it be dropt as 
in “* Manfred,” by a conscious and terrified 
domestic ; for though lord Byron has brought 
us to bean fornication in the “ Giaour,” and 
“Corsair,” adultery in “ Mazeppa,” and 
even adulterous incest in “ Parisina;” this 
last outrage of natural and social feeling 
must be breathed in a hint: brothers else 
nfight trample on the pages, and sisters 
commit them to the flames, unless they 
were fortified by the previous study of the 
trial of the Monster Horne. Let the hero 


gnash his teeth, rattle his chains, and if 


there be a thunder storm to be had, hold 
them close to the grating of his dungeon, 
in hopes that the lightning may strike both, 
and, (as Sancho’s wife said when the thun- 
der-bolt fell on the pillory, on such may it 
always dight,) let him curse, writhe, and 
agonize through four cantos, and then 
make a ranting confession to a priest, 
(aware of the joke of an atheist confessing 
to a priest,) like the Giaour; or disappear, 
nobody knows why, and nobody cares 
where; like Conrad, or like Manfred, bat- 
tle with the devil to the last breath, and 


give him, (as he is well able,) the worst of 


it after all. 

In the progress of the composition, three 
things must be chiefly attended to as con- 
stituting the very essence of the admired 
prototy pe—first, ‘let there be no narrative; 
the interest derived from watching the pro- 
gress of animating events, the opposition of 
character, or the strife of conflicting inter- 


ests and passions, must be altogether ne- | 


glected or effaced; there must be no varia- 
tions of light and shade, no soft gradations 
of colouring, no lovely and mingling atte- 
nuations of tint, like those of the rainbow, 
melting into each other, and dissolv ing aid 
uniting the bright and contracted hues into 

‘one arch of peace ;” no, let the whole at- 
mosphere be black, heaven shut out, and 

earth all darkness; let one predominating 
tinge of “ebon grain,” swallow up every 
object and every “colour, and while genius 
like his alone, “sends a flash across the 
gloom, let it be like the brilliant and ter- 
rific lightning of a midnight storm, that 
makes darkness more awful, and light itself 
blasting and horrible. 

Secondly, let the essence of the poem, 
be wholly phystcal—let the females be ar- 
rayed in all the meretricious and intoxi- 
cating sensuality of the serail, but they 
must not have one charm of mind, one at- 
waction of virtue—“ their large blue eyes, 
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fair locks, and snowy hands,” must be taken 

at a fair appraisement in lieu of one intel- 
lectual trait, one pure feeling, one virtuous 
energy—if ever they display resolution, let 
it be in the appropriate and feminine act of 
murder—while the milder heroines {like 
Medora) have only to conclude a life of 
prostitution and outlawry, by lying down 
to die (on the singular ‘incident of their 


lovers going out on a piratical expedition) 


with a bouquet of flowers in their hands, 
(as it was formerly the custom to equip 
their less guilty brothers of the gibbet in 
England,*) ‘and “die in their calling like 
clever Tom Clinch.” Lastly, let it not be 
possible for the utmost malice of ingenuity 
to extort a moral from the work—let it be 
turned and sifted every way, but let the 
last and hopeless confession of the reader 
be, “ Who can bring a clean thing out of 
an unclean?” Let the bravoes and the ban- 
ditti, the harlots and the murdresses, die 
without remorse, as they have lived with- 


out feeling—let them begin in blasphemy 


and end in despair—let them not show 
“one compunctious visiting of nature”—let 
the heroes, after a course of incestuous 
adultery, die like Hugo, insulting the parent 
whom they have violated nature to injure 
—or let them, in their last hours, contend 
with the demon whose hideousness is an- 
nihilated and lost in the preternatural de- 
formity and turpitude of his victim, who is 
able to give “bloody instructions” to his 
teacher, and even to school him out of his 
own bedk-«vesid finally, let the reader rise 
from the page with the conviction that 
there is nothing new under the sun, since 
Job’s wife has long ago extracted the quin- 
tessence of lord Byron’ s morality, and pre- 
sented it in four short words: “Curse God 
and die.” As lord Byron perhaps never 
read the book, he may be forgiven the ap- 
parent plagiary. 

To imagine a poem so constructed. is 
easy, but to imagine such a being as the 
author, requires a union of incredibilities 
that might startle the strongest imagina- 
tion—we must then try to imagine a man 
who, while his country is called to a trial 
more-awful than any the page of history ex- 
hibits; more mteresting to a son of that 
country than all his darling Greece ever 


sustained, or had virtuous energy to sus- 


tain, stood apart, (with all his pretensions 
to keen sensibilities and lofty feelings,) and 
contented himself with sneering in cold- 
blooded apathy at the patriotism he did noz 
feel, the wisdom he did not possess, and 
the valour he shrunk from imitating. 





Swift. 


* Vide § 
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Let us try to imagine a man, who, pos- 
sessed of a genius sublime and unrivalled, 
delights only i in its prostitution, as the an- 
cient king of Lydia found even the beau- 
ties of his wife insufficient for his felicity, 
till he had exhibited her naked charms to 
his favourite. 

Let us try to imagine a man, who, bless- 
ed, or (as he would make it out) cursed 
with all the lavish and glorious opulence of 

nature, genius and fortune, (powers that 
rarely unite in their favour,) tramples the 
pearls under his feet, and malignantly turns 
to rend the siver—who, bound to life by 
every tie that can render life lovely or pre- 
cious——a companion fair and pure—a child 
—and that child a daughter too—can fling 
them off—ramble into remote regions with 
unintellectual harlots, and leave for the 
consolation of the deserted wife, a satire 
on akitchen maid—a man who, enabled and 
qualified to enjoy, to embellish, and to dig- 
nify every scene of polished intercourse, 
and intellectual luxury, prostitutes his life 
away amid sceptics and sensualists—a man 
who, gifted with the finest and most keen- 
ly-pointed darts in satire’s own quiver, has 


allowed vice to riot, and folly to revel in his | 


sight unsmitten and unhurt, and reserved 
their swiftest and sharpest aim only to be 


directed against religion, patriotism, moral | 


feeling, and conjugal fidelity. 
A man who, affecting (and it is but affec- 
tation) a superiority that exem pts him from 


chastisement or censure, pretending to be | 
seated in the clouds, far above the light- | 
ning and thunder of public opinion, and | 
laughing at their futile explosion, yet shows | 
the : wincing of a galled jade at the slightest _ 


touch of criticism, and retaliates with a 
fierceness of invective, a trepidation of jea- 
lousy, and an eagerness of mingled rage, 
fear, and acrimony, that has terrified even 
the Edinburgh reviewers into submission 
and praise. Lastly, a man who, “knew he 
but his happiness, of men the happiest, he,” 
runs wild about the world, in a fit of mis- 
anthropy run mad, and cursed with a sa- 
tiety of every blessing, tries to make the 
world believe he is miserable, and to per- 
suade it to be as miserable as himself—if 
imagination sinks under such a task, the 
original i is to be met with in lord Byron. 
I have detained public attention too long 
with a subject which derives its importance 
only from its mischief. I have one ques- 
tion to propose to the readers and admirers 
of lord Byron (the power of his genius has 
made the terms synonymous)—what man 
ever rose wiser, better, or happier, from 


flie perusal of his writings >—what female | 
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ever closed his pages strengthened in rec- 
titude, confirmed in chastity, or soften- 
ed to benevolence? Did man or woman 
ever 
principle of action, ene rule of life, one 
thought, one image, that might suggest com- 
fort in this life, or hope in the next? Ihave 
done with him—I leave his character to the 
painting of a bold, and one would almost 
think, a prophetic pen: 

He is one whom— brighter reason 
prompts to bolder crimes—w hen hea venly 
talents make infernal hearts—that insur- 
mountable extreme of guilt.” 





A volume has lately appeared in London, 
containing “ Private Correspondence of David 
Hume with several distinguished persons, be- 
tween the years 1761 and 1776. Now first pub- 
lished from the originals.” A great part of the 
book derives its sole attraction from the eminent 
name inthe title page. Some parts are of a dif- 
ferent character, and we extract one of them 
that will be read with interest, as confirming 
former accounts of Rousseau: the other, shows 
Hume’s calm anticipation of death, in a very 


striking light. 


David Hume, to the Marchioness de Bar- 
bantane. 

Lisle Street, Leicester-fields, Feb. 16, 1766. 

You have sometimes, dear madam, been 

embarrassed between opposite opinions, 


with regard to the personal character of 


M. Rousseau: his enemies have sometimes 
made you doubt of his sincerity; and you 
have been pleased to ask my opinion on 
this head. After having lived so long with 
him, and seen him in a variety of lights, I 
am now better enabled to judge; and I de- 

clare to you, that I have never known a 
man more amiable and more virtuous than 
he appears to me: he is mild, gentle, mo- 
dest, affectionate, disinterested; and, above 
all, endowed with a sensibility of heart in 
a supreme degree. Were I to seek for his 
faults, I should say, that they consisted in 
a little hasty impatience, which, as I am 
told, inclines him sometimes to say dis- 
obliging things to people that trouble him: 


he 1s also tap delicate in the commerce of 


life: he is apt to entertain groundless sus- 
picions of his best friends; and his lively 
imagination, working upon them, feigns 
chimeras, and pushes I him to great extremes. 
I have seen no instances of this disposition : 

but I cannot otherwise account for the vio- 
lent animosities which have arisen between 
him and several men of merit, with whom 
he was once intimately connected; and 
some who love him much have told me. 


| that it is difficult to Ave mach with him. 


carry away from his writings one 
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and preserve his friendship; but for my 
part, I think TF could pass all my life in his 
company, without any danger of our quar- 
relling. 

_ There is one circumstance that renders 
him very amiable, and may serve to abate 
the envy arising from his superior parts; 
which is, that he is endowed with a singu- 
lar simplicity of manners, and is, indeed, 
a. perfect child in the ordinary occurrences 
of life. This quality, joined to his great 
sensibility of leart, makes him be easily 
governed by those who live with him; and 
his maid, in particular, has an uncontrolled 
authority over him. Shall I give you an 
instance? He showed me the letter which 
he had received from the Corsicans, in 
which he is invited to come among them, 
to frame them a body of laws, and to be 
the Solon or Lycurgus of this new com- 
monwealth. He told me, that he had once 
intended to comply with this invitation, 
but, on consulting mademoiselle Le Vas- 
seur, he found she did not approve of the 
journey; upon which he laid aside all 
thoughts of it. His dog also had great in- 
Huence with him; of which I shall give you 
an instance that may amuse you. Soon 
after our arrival, I prevailed on him to go 
to the playhouse, and see Garrick. Mrs. 
Garrick gave him her box, which is much 
concealed from the audience, but opposite 
io that of the king and queen; and their 
majesties were privately informed, that 
they might there expect to see M. Rous- 
seau. When the hour came, he told me, 
that he had changed his resolution, and 
would not go: for, what shall I do with 
Sultan? ‘That is the name of his dog. You 
must leave him behind, said I. But the 
first person, replied he, who opens the door, 
Sultan will run into the streets in search 
of me, and will be lost. You must then, 
said I, lock him up in your room, and put 
the key in your pocket. This was accord- 
ingly done: but as we went dewn stairs, 
ihe dog howled and made a noise; his mas- 
fer turned back, and said he had not reso- 
lution to leave him in that condition; but 
{ caught him in my arnis and told him, that 
Mrs. Garrick had dismissed another com- 
pany in order to make room for him; that 
the king and queen were expecting to see 
him; and without a better reason than Sul- 
ian’s impatience, it would be ridiculous to 
disappoint them. Partly 


and partly by force, I engaged him to pro- 
ceed. The king and queen looked more 
at him than at the players. 

When I have proposed to him schemes 
for enriching him, he has told me, that he 
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dreads the inconvenience of changing hi 
manner of life; particularly, said he, I 
should be tempted, if I were richer, to 
take another servant, which, I know, is 
taking another master; and I should in 
that case have my will in nothing. 

The public here has taken a great inter- 
est .in M. Rousseau; and though we are 
now in the hottest time of our hottest fac- 
tions, he is not forgot. Every circumstance, 
the most minute, that concerns him, is put 
in the newspapers. Unfortunately, one 
day, he lost his dog: this incident was in 
the papers next morning. Soon after, I 
recovered Sultan very surprisingly: this 
intelligence was communicated to the pub- 
lic immediately, as a piece of good news. 
Hundreds of persons have offered me their 
assistance to settle him; you would think 
that all the purses and all the houses of 


_ England were open to him. Did he under- 


stand the language, he would live very hap- 
pily in this country. He is particularly 
pleased that nobody makes hin speeches 
or compliments. 

What has chiefly begot a doubt of his 
sincerity, are his great singularities, which 
some people take for affectation, and an 
art to gain celebrity: but his greatest sin- 
cularity is the love of solitude, which, in 
a man so well calculated for the entertain- 
ment of company, and seemingly so socia- 
ble, appears very extraordinary. I can, 


however, answer for his sincerity in this 


particular. He would not stay in London 
above a fortnight. I settled him in a vil- 
lage about six miles from it: he is impa- 
tient to remove from thence, though the 
place and the house are both very agree- 
able to him; and, of a great variety of 
schemes which I propose to him, the most 
solitary, the most remote, the most savage 
place is always that which he prefers. In 
a few weeks he will certainly remove to 
Wales, and will board with a substantia! 
farmer, who inhabits a lonely house amid 


forests and rivulets, and rocks and moun- 
- tains. I have endeavoured to throw a hun- 


dred obstacles in the way, but nothing can 
divert him; his obstinacy is here an invin- 
cible proof of his sincerity. I must, how- 
ever, confess, that I think he has an ineli- 
nation to complain of his health, more than 
I imagine he has reason for: he is not in- 
sincere, but fanciful, in that particular. 


David Hume, to the Countess de Boufflers. 


Edinburgh, August 20, 1776. 
Though I am certainly within a few 


weeks, dear madam, and perhaps within a 
| few days of my own death, I could not for- 
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HENRY BROUGHAM—COLONEL DANIEL BOONE. 


bear beine struck with the death of the 
prince of Conti, so great a loss in every 
particular, My reflection carried me im- 
mediately to your situation in this melan- 
choly invident. What a difference to you 


in your whole plan of life! Pray write me | 


some particulars; but in such terms that 
you need not care, in case of decease, into 
whose hands your letter may fall. 

My distemper is a diarrhoea, or disorder 
in my bowels, which has been gradually 
undermining me these two years, but within 
these six months has been visibly hasten- 
ing me tomy end. Isee death approach 
cradually, without any anxiety or regret. 
i salute you with great affection and regard, 
for the last time, Davip Huns. 


ee 


MR. BROUGHAM. 


In the list of extraordinary men, whose 
naines occasionally occupy the page of his- 
tory, may be placed the queen’s counsel- 
lor, Mr. Henry Brovcuam, F.R.S. Ere 
he was sixteen years of age, he became 
known to:the public by a series of papers 
in the Transactions of the Royal Society, 
written with such purity of style, and ma- 
nifesting so much acute and diligent inves- 
tigation, that he was immediately elected 
a member of that soc iety, probably the 
most learned institution ‘of Europe. He 
shortly after engaged in the study of the 
law, and ‘was admitted to the Scotch bar. 
Here he displayed the immense powers of 
his eloquence with such force and judg- 
ment as to be still vividly recollected by 
every hearer. He was born 1780—F.R.S. 
1796—published his volumes, entitled, 
“ The Colonial Policy of the European 
Powers,” in 1808, a work which was better 
received in Europe than any since “Smith’s 


Wealth of Nations.” He was for years the | 
principal author of the articles on moral | 


and political subjects, in that celebrated 
work the “ Edinburgh Review.” In 1806, 
he removed from Edinburgh to London, as 
a theatre more auspicious to the exercise 
of his superior talents; since which time, 
the gleaner of these facts can recollect his 
well known pamphlet, “On the State of the 
eVation,” and his famous speech at the bar 
of the House of Commons, upon the. “ Or- 
ders in Council.” [ Charleston Times. 


DEATH OF COL. DANIEL BOONE, 
From the Missouri Gazette, 


Died, at Charrette village, in the state of Mis- 
souri, on the 26th September last, Col. Danret 
Boons, the first settler of Kenttickr, in the 99th 
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year of his age. He was a native of Rerks coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania; he left that state at 18 years 
old, and settled in North Carolina. He was one 
of the few men of our country whose enterprise 
led him to search into the wilderness for the 
best tracts of land for man to inhabit. As early 
as the year 1775, he removed with his family, 
and settled on the Kentucky river (with the 
loss of his eldest son, killed by the Indians,) at 
a plain now called Boonsbor ough, then an Indian 
country, where he rem: ined until the year 
1799. During this period of time, although most 
of his life had been spent in agricultural pur- 
suits, and he had been frequently honoured by 
his countrymen, as a member of the Virginia le- 
gislature, ‘and liv ed, at the close of the revolu- 
tionary war, in peace and plenty, vet, such was 
his delight i in hunting, such his devote dness to 
it, that, in the year 1799, with a numerous train 
of followers, he removed from Kentucky, and 
settled on the Femme Osage river, which emp- 
ties itself into the Missouri fiver, about 50 miles 
above its mouth, then a wilderness. The year 
after he discovered the Boon’s Lick country, 
which now forms one of the best settlements ot 
the state.. In that year he also visited the head 
waters of the Grand Osage river, and spent the 
winter upon the head waters of the river Ar- 
kansas. At the age of 80, in company with one 
white man and a black man, whom he laid under 
strict injunction to return him to his family, 
dead or alive, he made a hunting trip to the 
head waters of the Great Osage, where he was 
successful in trapping of beaver and in taking 
other game. 

Colonel Boone was a man of common stature, 
of great enterprise, strong intellect, amiable 
disposition, and inviolable integrity. He died 
universally regretted by all who knew him; 
and, such is the veneration for his name and 
character, that both houses of the General As- 
sembly of the state of Missouri, upon informa- 
tion of his death being communicated, resolved 
to wear crape on the left arm for twenty days. 
as a token of regard and respect for his me 
mory. 

His wife died about seven years since, and 


| both have been interred in the same grave, at 


Charrette village, in the county of Montgomery, 
and state of Missouri. 


THE PROMPTER—NO. XI. 
TO THE PROMPTER. 
“ Sir—ZFHow should Iwork ii? A. Z.” 


According to what is to be done. [i 
you would de a great deal and do it well, 
write in large letters and paste up ove: 


the fireplace of your keeping room, the 
| following maxims of the great De Witt. 
| pensionary of Holland: “Jo one thing 


only at a time.” 

Are you a farmer? keep each kind of 
work, as much as possible, by itself. Don’: 
run to half a dozen fields in a day, and 
work a little in each, unless necessity 
obliges you to do it. That work which 


if mav be done at any time, shou! ab be dare 
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in winter, or when you have leisure. Get 
wood in winter, and cover it. If I see a 


man, in the midst of harvest, forced to go 
after a load of wood, Fam sure he has not 
worked it right. Keep a complete set of 
instruments or tools. When I see a man 
running to one neighbour after a fan, and 
to another after a shovel, I set him down 
not only as poor, but as doomed to be poor. 
His neighbour’s fan, or his shovel, will do 
for the present, but the occasions for them 
occur often, and how much time and labour 
are lost in going after them! If you would 
work to advantage, keep a complete set 
of utensils for your business; keep them 
housed, that they may last long, and in 
their place, that you may easily find them. 

Do not run in debt to buy land. Land 
will not generally support a family, and 
pay taxes “and interest on its value. If you 
have but a small piece of land, cultivate it 
well, make it produce as much as possible; 
and if you can get more than will main- 
tain you from this little farm, lay out the 
surplus in buying more. If you cannot 
vet more than a subsistence, it is time to 
think of lessening expenses, or selling out 
and buying new land. Depend on it, far- 
mers who pay interest do not work it right. 

Never do work by the halves. If 5 you 
build a house or a barn, lay a plan that is 
within your power, and then finish what 
you begin. For want of the last half, the 
first is often totally lost. 

Never buy rum on credit, nor until you 
have laid up money enough to pay your 
year’s taxes. Then a little rum will taste 
good. The man who drinks rum before it 
is paid for, does not work it right. His 
appetite runs away with his purse and his 
judgment too. 





It is 328 years since the first discov ery 
of North America, by John Cabot; 236 
since it was more perfectly explored by sir 
Walter Raleigh, when an attempt, which 
proved abortiv e, was made to establish a 
settlement in Virginia; 210 since the first 
nermanent colony was planted in Vi irginia ; 
208 since the settlement of New Amster- 
dam, now New York; 200 years, 30th Dec. 
next, since the progenitors of New Eng- 
‘and landed at Plymouth, Massachusetts ; 
44 years since the commencement of our 
national existence, and 31 years since the 
adoption of our present system of national 
government. 





Geological Society—At the annual 
meeting ‘of the American Geological So- | 























GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY—CASTLE IN THE AIR. 


| ciety, held at New Haven, September, 1820, “ 
| the following gentlemen were elected ofh- : 
‘cers for the ensuing year: m 
William Maclure, president; George Bs 


Gibbs, Benjamin Silliman, Parker Cleave- 
land, Stephen Elliot, Robert Gilmore, jun. M. 


Samuel Brown, and Robert Hare, vice-pre- M. 
sidents; Alfred 8. Monson, recording se- 

cretary; J. W. Webster, F. C. Schaffer, sl 
and E. Hitchcock, corresponding secreta- M 
ries; D: T. Porter, curator; A. M. Fisher, 7 
treasurers B. Silliman, G. Gibbs, P. Cleave- fn 


land, and R. Hare, committee of nomina- 
tion; George Gibbs, J. W. Webster, and 


James Pierce, committee of publication. r 
| Bost. Pal. 





= A 
Poetry. ' 


The following was written several years ago, i 
by a gentleman who now fills a professor’s chair i 
in Harvard University, and was originally pub 
lished in the Boston Monthly Anthology. 


CASTLE IN THE AI. 


Vil tell you friend, what sort of wife, 
Whene’er I scan this scene of life, 
Inspires my waking schemes ; 
And when I sleep, with form so light, 
Dances before my ravished sight, 
In sweet aerial dreams. ‘ 











The rose its blushes need not lend, 

Nor yet the lily with them blend, 
To captivate my eyes: 

Give me the cheek the heart obeys, 

And sweetly mutable displays . 
Its feelings as they rise : 


Features, where pensive more than gay. 
Save when a rising smile doth play, 
The sober thought 3 you see; 
Eyes, that all soft and tender seem, 
And kind affections round them beam, 
But most of all on me. 


A form, though not of finest mould, 

Where yet a something you behold, 
Unconsciously doth please; 

Manners, all graceful without art, 

That to each look and word impart 
A modesty and ease. 


But still her air, her face, each charm, 

Must speak a heart with feeling warm, 
And mind inform the whole. 

With mind the mantling cheek must glow, 

Her voice, her beaming eye must show 
An all inspiring soul. 


Ah! could I such a being find, 

And were my fate to hers but joined, 
By Hymen’s silken tie; 

To her, myself my all, ’d give, 

For her alone delighted live, 
For her consent to die. 


Whene’er by anxious gloom oppress‘d, 
On the soft pillow of her breast 
My aching head Id lay; 
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4t her sweet smile each care should cease, 
Her kiss infuse a balmy peace, 
And drive my griefs away. 


in turn, I’d soften all her care, 

Each thought, each wish, each feeling share; 
Should sickness e’er invade, 

My voice should sooth the rising sigh, 

‘ly hand the cordial should supply; 
I’d watch beside her bed. 


Should gathering clouds our sky deform, 
My arms should shield her from the storm, 
And should its bolts be hurled— 
My bosom to its bolts I’d bare, 
tn her defence, undaunted, dare 
Defy the opposing world. 


Together, should our prayers ascend, 
Together, humbly would we bend, 
To praise the Almighty name, 
And when I saw her kindling eye, 
eam upward to her native sky, 
My soul should catch the flame. 


(hus nothing should our hearts divide, 
But on, our lives serenely glide, 
And all to love be given; 
ind when life’s little scene is o’er, 
We'll part, to meet and part no more, 
But live and love in Heaven. 





FOR THE NATIONAL RECORDER, 
The Queen’s Trial. 
Curse on the trial! tear the sheet! 
For, true or false, the tale obscene 


Of England’s persecuted queen, 
For wives and daughters is not meet. 


if there were one redeeming trait 

Of female modesty within her, 
We might care something for her fate— 
But how she holds her head elate! 

A shameless, if not guilty, sinner. 


Go seek me out some clean gazette, 
Where I may ponder o’er the news, 
\nd not in ev’ry page be met 
sv something viler than has yet 
Been listened to, outside the stews. 
Percy. 








Science and Diterature. 


From Silliman’s American Journal of Science. 
ON THE CRYSTALLIZATION OF SNOW, 
By Professor Jacob Green, of Nassau Hall, N. J. 


The crystallization of snow has for a 
long time ‘excited the attention of the cu- 
rious 5 few accurate observations however 
have been made upon it. Like the other 
phenomena of crystallization, this process 
is involved in mach obscurity. Beccaria 





supposed that the regularity often noticed 
in these crystals was owing to electricity, 
and this will) probably be “found the true 
cause, not only in regard to snow but in 
every other instance of crystallization. We 





_is formed or condensed, the 
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know that certain changes in the forms ot 


_ substances are always connected with elec- 


trical effects, as for instance when vapour 
bodies in con- 
tact with the vapours become electrical, 
Haiiy has rendered it extremely probable 
that the integrant particles of matter al- 


_ ways combine in the same body in the same 
manner, and that the combination is occa- 
_sioned by cohesive attraction. May we not 
rationally suppose that what is called elec- 


trical polarity would induce them to co- 


here, not promiscuously, but in certain de- 


terminate forms. 


I need not here repeat 


_ the experiments which prove that the phe- 


~ nomena of electrical polarity are precisely 


analogous to those of magnetism, or that 


magnets will produce asteroidal figures 
' with steel filings. With these hints I leave 


the theoretical part of the subject. 
On the 16th of March, (1819) at 5 o’clock, 


_ P.M. Thad the pleasure of observing the 
beautiful asteroidal figures sometimes as- 


sumed by flakes of snow. On examination 
each appeared to be composed of six thin 
spicule, diverging like rays from a centre. 
There was but little or no wind, and Fa- 


_renheit’s thermometer stood at 33°, The 
figures which I observed are exhibited in 


the plate at the end of the volume, and the 
numbers annexed to them correspond with 
those in the following description. 

No. 1. This is a simple hexagonal star, 
the radii were of equal lengths and the an- 
cles of convergence ‘being equal, each angle 
was of course 60°. 

No. 2. This crystal differs from No. 1, 
only in the length and breadth of the spi- 


cule, they were shorter and broader. 


No. 3. A simple star, except that the 


_radii proceed from a central knob. 


No. 4. The same as the last, differing 


| from it only in having the radii bifurcated 
at the end. 


| eonal figures one within the other, 


No. 5. Differing from No. 4 in having 
three prongs at the extremity of the radii. 

No. 6. The radii pinnated near the cen- 
tre, giving the appearance of regular hexa- 
about 
half the distance between the pinnee and 
the extremity of each radius there was a 
knob. 

No.7. Pinnated as No. 6, but without the 
knob, and having each radius trifurcated at 


the end. 


When the snow commenced falling, the 
above figures were more distinct and du- 


_ rable, but they could occasionally be dis- 
covered for about an hour amid the amor- 


_ phous flocculi. Just as the crystals Ne. 6 


and 7 began te melt, their pinnated radié 
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were most brilliant, assuming somewhat 
the appearance of prismatic drops of dew. 
The figures were not all of the same di- 
inensions; their principal difference was 
similar to that stated in Nos. 1 and 2. 
These figures were examined both with the 
single microscope and the naked ¢ eye; when 
not pinnated they were viewed with the 
most satisfaction without using a glass, 
M. De Rattee, who has published an in- 
teresting article on this subject in the 
French Encyclopzedia, states, that regular 
crystals of suow do not often cccur, but that 
the flakes are commonly of an irregular 
and unequal figure. He also remarks it is 
worthy of observation that the different 
sorts of crystals are scarcely ever seen 
during the same fall of snow, the varieties 
appear ing at different hours of the day or 
on different days. I am of opinion that 
they eccur more frequently than is here 
supposed, and that different crystals are 
seen during the same fall of snow. We 
have besides the instance now noticed, the 
authority of Dr. John Netts, who has pub- 
lished a paper in the 49th vol. (1756) of en 
Philosophical Transactions, entitled “a 
account of a method of observing the won- 
derful configurations of the smallest shi ining 
particles of snow.” Tn one day and night 
(he observes) I found fifteen, twenty or 
more particles of snow differently formed, 


such as Olaus Magnus mentions, and in the | 


ear 1740, on the 11th, 12th, 13th, 21st, 
and 23d of January, and also on the 6th, 
23d and 24th of February, I had an oppor- 
tunity of delineating eighty different ad- 
mirable figures of snow, and of observing 
their numberless varieties. 


Accompanying this paper there are | 


figures of ninety-one of these beautiful con- 
fizurations; the size of them is much less 
than those observed by me on the 16th of 
March, and as they were examined with a 
double microscope, greater complexity was 
noticed. Most of Dr. Netts’ figures are 
hexagonal, but some of the stars “exhibited 
twelve t ads, 

In April, 1817, Dr. P. S. Townsend read 
before the Lyceum of Natural History of 
New York, a very interesting memoir on 
the crystallization of snow. In this paper 
the doctor has collected most of the facts 
known respecting this subject, and has re- 








ferred to the writers who have considered | 


it. His communication was published in 


the American Monthly Magazine for May, | 


1818. 


* * * * *¥ & 


Some time since an account of stellar | 
snow was forwarded to us by Dr. Jacob 


| 
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Porter of Plainfield; it was described as 
being “in the most regular and beautiful 
crystals, each crystal consisting of SIX rays 
diverging from a common centre, and each 
ray of a number of inferior rays proceeding 
from it in a pinnate form.” ‘The forms ob- 


served by Dr. Porter will he found among , 


those delineated by Professor Green. (Ed. 


Honey.—A quantity of honey, which 
had been kept for two years, was observed 
to undergo a kind of fermentation, after 
which grains of sugar separated from it in 
abundance. ‘These being examined by M, 
Chevalier, were found to possess the cha- 
racters of sugar of grapes. He supposes 
that the honey consisted originally of two 
kinds of sugar; one essentially liquid, and 
another capable of crystallizing. The fer- 
mentation having destroyed the power, the 
second was at liberty to assume the crys- 
talline form. 


Glass from Straw.— Wheat straw may 
be melted into a coloured glass with the 
blowpipe, without any addition. Barley 
straw melts into a glass of a topaz-yellow 
colour. ” { Edinb. Philos. Jour. 


Canary Bird without Feathers.—It is 
generally supposed that birds cannot live 
without feathers, or that they linger out a 
miserable existence for a few days or weeks. 
This however does not appear to be true 
for we find it stated in the Memoirs of the 
Society of Natural History of Wetterau, 
that a Mr. Schaefy, of Gottorf, reared a 
featherless Canary bird, which continued 
living and in good health for upwards of 


three years. | Ibid. 


Nearest approach to the North Pole— 
In the year 1806, Mr. Scoresby, when mate 
in his father’s ship, the Resolution, of Whit- 
by, succeeded, after great efforts, and by ex- 


7 
posure to or png hazard, in reaching the 


latitude 81° 30’, within about 600 miles of 
the pole. This took/place i in longitude 19° 
east. The nearest approximation to the 
South Pole, has been to the 72°, about 
1170 miles from the pole. See Scoresby’s 
Accounts of the Arctic Regions, vol. 1. p. 


312 (Ibid. 


White Swallow—Dr. Traill, of Liver- 
pool, communicates to us the following 
fact: On the 22d August, 1819, I found in 


the nest of the Hirundo rustica, at Green- 


bank, near this town, a perfectly white 
swallow, fully fledged. The nest contain- 
ed another young bird of the usual colour. 
The plumage of the former was pure snow- 
white, with a gloss like satin-on the head, 
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neck, wing-ceverts, and back. The animal 
was a perfect albino, having red eyes, pale 
reddish beak and legs. On replacing it in 
the nest, it speedily fled away; but was in- 
stantly attacked by fifty or sixty common 
swallows, that appeared to peck at and 
buffet it so cruelly, that it took refuge on a 
iree, from which it was not easily “raised. 
On again essaying its wings, its persecu- 
tors assembled around it in great numbers, 

accompanying it until distance concealed 
it from our sight. A few days after it was 
shot near its former habitation, and both it 
and its brother swallow are now in my pos- 


session. [ Ibid. 


Humboldi’s Journey into India. —We 
are informed that the celebrated traveller 
Humboldt, is busily employed in preparing 
for the press an extensive work on the geo- 
logy of America, and that he intends leav- 
ing France in autumn for Madras, taking 
the route through Greece and Persia: He 
will be accompanied by several fellow tra- 
vellers; M. Valencienne, a young zoologist; 


Smith, his botanical assistant, and others. 
| Ibid. 


Effect of Hot Water in reviving Flow- 
ers—In ‘Thompson’s Annals of Philoso- 
phy, it is said, that if flowers which have 
been twenty- -four hours out of water and 
are decayed, are plunged into hot water, 
that, as the water gradually cools, they be- 
come again quite fresh. "This fact, while 
many discredit it, has been long familiar 
to those who live in the vicinity of hot 
springs, and who have remarked that de- 
cayed flowers plunged into the waters of 
the spring become again fresh and beau- 


tiful. | Lbid. 


Platinum is now prepared at Paris, in 
leaves as thin as those of leaf gold. 


Mr. Cooper has ascertained, that if hy- 
drogen gas be breathed for a few moments, 
it has the curious effect of changing the 
voice. This effect is observed on the per- 
son speaking nnmediately after leaving the 
vessel of hydrogen, but it soon goes off. 
No instance has yet occurred in which this 
effect on the voice has not been produced 


by the hydrogen. 


M. Keenig, a painter of Berne, in Swit- 
zerland, has invented a method of pro- 
ducing transparent pictures so as to exhi- 
bit the effect of the sun, moon and fire in 
the greatest perfection. 


Switzerland are said to be much more per- 
fect representations of the sublime scenery 
of the Alpine regions than any thing hither- 


His landscapes of 


—— ee 


Jl 


Oil has been extracted in [taly from the 
grape seed. It affords a light equal to that 
of nut oil: the smoke and odour are scarce- 


ly perceptible. | Ebid. 


Preparations are making in Malta to in- 
troduce the system of mutual instruction 
on the coast of Africa, through the medium 
of the Arabic. A small book has been print- 
ed in that language explanatory of the sys- 
tem. [ Ibid. 


The Greeks of the Ionian islands are 
about to witness the realization of their 
fondest hopes—the establishment of-a uni- 
versity in. Corfu. Lord Guilford has re- 
ceived from the English government the 
necessary instructions for carrying the pro- 
ject into execution. The count Capo D'ls- 
tria, a native of Corfu, has contributed by 
various donations to the endowmentof this 
university. He has furnished’M. Politi, 
professor of chemistry in the new univer- 
sity, with the means of establishing a com- 
plete chemical laboratory. ( Lbid. 


A society of artists and men of letters 
in Paris, have engaged to publish a collec 
tion of lithographical portraits of celebr ated 
men and women of that country, with a 
short biographical memoir of each person, 
and a fac simile of their writing as far as it 

can be obtained. ‘Two numbers, contain- 
ing each four portraits with their notices, 
&c. are published monthly at seven francs 
per number. , _(Lbid. 


The following method of producing pic- 
tures of metallic vegetation, by M. Gold- 
smith, has been read before the French In- 
stitute. Placea few grains of iron and cop- 
per filings on a glass ‘plate at a certain dis- 
tance from each other. Add to each parcel 
a few drops of nitrate of silver; the silver is 
soon precipitated in a metallic state, while 
the copper and the iron are oxidated and 
coloured. Then with a smal! stick arrange 
the ramifications of the silver, while the 
flame of a taper placed under the glass, pro- 





| 


motes the evaporation of the fluid, facili- 
| tates the reaction of the materials, blackens 
{ 


the plate, and thus forms the gr ound of the 
[ Ann. de Chimie. 


| Thenard has succeeded in causing pure 


picture. 


|| water to absorb oxygen to the enormous 


| extent of six hundred and fifty times its 
volume. The process is complicated. The 
principal agents he employs are barytes, 
and muriatic and sulphuric acid. The oxy- 
genated water has a taste slightly astrin- 
gent and bitter. It whitens the epidermis 





to produced. 
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great number of the metallic oxids act upon 


it with such energy as to produce explo- 
sions. — , | Ibid. 


B. Braconnot has succeeded in convert- 
ing by means of sulphuric acid, various lig- 
neous substances, such as sawdust, linen 
rags, hempen tow, &c. into gum and sugar. 
The guin perfectly resembles that of the 
mimosa nilotica. The sugar is much like 
that which is extracted from Brapes 

Ibid. 


The Cashmere goat has been introduced 
into the province of Rousillon in France 
with encouraging success. One hundred 
and twenty kids have been produced, and 
already bear the valuable down which cha- 
racterizes that species. [ Lbid. 


The foundation of a new school for the 
fine arts has been laid in Paris, in the place 
where the museum of French monuments 


[ Ibid. 


The .canal of Alexandria in Egypt is 
prosecuted with vigour. Mines of lead and 
iron have been lately discoverd in upper 
Egypt. | Lbid. 

The population of Sweden has increased 
in three years, viz. 1816, 17, and 18, by se- 
venty-two thousand three hundred and 
forty-six individuals. In the capital there 
has been a slight diminution, owing to the 
tendency of rich proprietors to engage 
more extensively in iron works and agri- 
cultural employments. The whole popula- 
tion in 1818, was two millions five hundred 
and forty-three thousand four hundred and 
twelve. [ Lbid. 





FROM THE NATIONAL GAZETTE. 


The London Courier of October 2d, an- 
nounces the publication of the 46th num- 
ber of the Quarterly Review, on the fol- 
lowing day. ) 

The 67th number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view is advertised in the same paper. In 


the list of its contents, we observe an arti- | 


cle on the “Sketch Book of Geoffrey Cray- 
on,” and one headed France. It contains 
nothing with regard to the queen’s case. In 
the article on “the Sketch Book,” the fol- 
lowing opinion is given of the North Ame- 
rican Review: 

“The North American Review, publish- 
ed at Boston, appears to us to be by far the 
best and most promising production of the 
press of that country, that has ever come 
to our hands. It is written with great learn- 
ing, spirit and ability, on a great variety of 
subjects; and abounds with profound and 


original discussions on the most interesting | 
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topics. The work is of a powerful an 
masculine character, and. is decidedly gs 
perior to any thing of that kind that exis 
ed in Europe twenty years ago.” 


Number 19, of the Quarterly Journal o 
Science, is also advertised in the late Lon 
don papers. 

The “Memoirs of Bergami,” published 
in Paris, and republished in London as ge- 
nuine, are declared by the ministerial jour- 
nals of the former capital, to be a mere 
mystification. 

Orator Hunt has published “ Memoirs 
of Himself, written by himself, in his ma- 
jesty’s gaol at Ilchester.” 

The celebrated Jeremy Bentham has pub- 


lished a new work called, “Swear not At 
All, containing an exposition of the need- 



































lessness and mischitevousness and anti- ! 
christianity of the ceremony of an eath.” t 
. . . . t 

At the last distribution of degrees in the \ 
University of Edinburgh, one hundred and y 
twenty medical practitioners received the § r 
degree of Doctor in Medicine. 0 
— f 

Lectures on the Geography of the United 


States.—Mr. Darby will soon read a course 
of about forty lectures, on the geography F 
of the United States. A sketch of his plan, 
and the contents of the lectures, may be . 
seen in our second volume, at page 229, 
There have since been some alterations in ' 
his arrangements. He has procured the 
use of the room of the Medical Society in 
the Masonic Hall. 

Trerms.—Tickets for the course, $5; 
liberal allowance for family tickets. ‘Licket 
for single lecture, 50 cents. 


The concluding number of vol. ii. of Sil- 
liman’s American Journal of Science and . 
the Arts, has been received by the Phila~ 9 


delphia agents, Messrs. Littell and Henry. 





wife for leaving his bed and board, is in» 
formed that we never meddle with such 
matters, and of course cannot print his 
notice. 
ome 

(CP The publishers have discovered, that du- | 
plicates of No. 15, of this volume, were sent to | 
many of their distant subscribers, instead of | 
No. 16. Such as have received them in this 


manner, will please return them by mail, and 
No. 16 shall be forwarded. 


4 
The Subscriber who wishes to post his , 
{ 
' 
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